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r WILL be observed 1] studyi he Pp il ind ¢ p \ { eS * ne ¢ i¢ ¢ \\ 
ments of men ind women’ yinna hat there ‘ ( ( ir proble en ( 
ifficlent similarity between equipment to permit 1ustme eck ‘ dd _ the ( 
their adaptation to either with comparatively few roon iuhead t et the ( 
changes in the nature of additions In a co-educational at time { eme of ¢ cat 
nstitution where one mnasium is planned to accon practi ethoc 
modate the two sexes the extra cost of e julpment 1 n An mM o¢ O¢ 
comparatively small ratio, and the general scheme of plan 1 S GG vo! 
arrangement would remain very much the same. Sepa being acc ( ( at lic 
rate entrances to the vyymnasium from the locker roon and therefore de é I1 ( 
must be provided and the location o ocket oon rl im Ou oo] art yo 
hould insure the proper degree of privacy I like the ire all crowde der ¢ estec t 
cheme where the en I ( 
trances to separate 
dressing rooms from the er 
evymnasium are at each q ( 
end of the gymnasium tive « 
and by the oftices of the I a 
director in charge ( 6 e | ( 
Ilence, in an institution W 
having a director for O ‘ ‘ 
men and one for womet 2% 
as is usually the case S ‘ 
their othices and exam ‘ ( WA 
ining rooms can be so 
located as to properly et c 
guard against any intru ( | 
ion through the gymna _—_- Sse 
sium and permit the O 
inside work of each to on n ent 
»¢ carried on it Lil 
times é ¢ ‘ 
Lhe merits of coales« Ing the working equipments not provide the n r i 
must be dged by conditions In some instances it is result We are ¢ k s 
in every way practical, efficient. and economica In designing ool b ( 
others I think it a mistake \ church gymnasiun modate the ldre ( the est 5 
which usually is, and should be, in the adjoinin irish nanne an ‘ 1 WW ore 
house or guild hall, ean be so operated with the best of gested. Fdu®ati O 
results (Gymnasiums of this class are social and reer ountry bre st S art 
tive; the work and hours may be regulated to satisfy all, them with gy ¢ 
and accomplish the purposes of the organization The bemoan the fact that the te ( 
same rule would undoubtedly hold true in many normal _ to kee rea S oO Ne Y¢ ( 
schools and colleges. Very often there isa decidedly pre roofs 
dominating majority of one sex which simplifies matters hese é ¢ é ( t 
and seldom do we find the frightful amount of congestion almost, of t oad ati \\ 
and specific conditions that exist in other institutions the cot ns ten years he ew ( 
where combined work is objectionable. It devolves into mences to show its ere 0 i 
a problem of simple mathematics after all amount of oncerned it depends « ely e | t 
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theequipmentof 
ings in my nex 


mention them 


ight be found 
That may be 
] ‘ 

youtk ct 

ul k fo! in cle 
chool in any 


both girls and boys 
gradually row 
prominence an 


ot 


cational 


in the shape of the 
municipal gymnasium and 


I will treat of 


such build 
article, but 


now as be 


longing to the co-educa 

tional series The rules 

applied to public school 

K GYMNA 1, CHRI CH i VT! gymnasiums hold good 
here. ‘The same congestion 

e it po eto prevails and the yinnasiums are apt to be crowded 
t cl at ill open hou Undoubtedly the best ends are 

nd y ist ittained where separate provisions are made for men 


opathically administered and is 
| 


ted on the top) gymnasium, therefore, should be open 


sugar 





coated 


to 


and Women, 
] 


or boys and 


the publ 

ey mnasiun 
istoprovide 
a p 5;a€¢¢< 
where chil 


dren may vo 


obtain in 
the streets 
Whileseem 
ingly social 
and recrea 
tiveit really 
] 


does not be 


long in that 


eymnasi 
umsbecause 
fundament 


ally it is ed 


ucational in principle, only the educational pill is home 


This 


all boys and 


dway in the girls when they otherwise would be on the street, and 
the less its work is curtailed the better its effects. 
*nty of light Then also, the problem of administration is greatly 
d ¢ pment simplified where separate provisions are made for the 
it While | care of both sexes. 
ms 50 feet by Most plans drawn up follow out these lines. I see 
y 60 feet pro some, however, from time to time, that unite the 
of course, two parts and have, therefore, made mention of the 
t Die In a subject 
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Warming and Ventilating with Special Reference to Hos- 
pital Buildings—]. 


oY DD. DD, 


T IS not possible in an article of this character to 

cover the entire field involved in the warming and 
ventilating of hospital buildings, but it 1s the purpose of 
the writer to give, in as concise form as possible, a brief 
treatise on the subject which Shall give to the architect 
and builder a definite idea of the history, literature, prac- 
tices, and value of ventilation, 

An explanation of some well established Standards and 
methods of warming and ventilating as applied to hospital 
buildings, and some rules and formulas will be given. 
The elements, forces, and difficulties involved will be 
briefly considered, and brief references will be made to 
the subjects of air filtration, air cooling, and relative 
humidity. 

Probably the earliest recorded application of the prin- 
ciples of ventilation was made about the middle of the 
fifteenth century to the mines of Saxony, it having be 
come necessary to supply fresh air to replace gases which 
formed and interfered with respiration and use of the 
miner's lamp. This work consisted of the use of hires in 
ventilating shafts, and later of large bellows and paddle 
wheels for the horizontal tunnels. Long before this, 
however, doctors had realized the need of fresh air for the 
Sick and the importance of a constant renewal of the air 
supply within the homes of the sick. The development 
of building ventilation seems to have begun With the 
work of Sir Christopher Wren in the House of Parliament 
about 1660. This work went through various Stages and 
was not perfected until about 1835 by Dr, Reid, the old 
System having been destroyed by fire. 

Modern ventilation work may be said to have com- 
menced with the work of Tredgold, an English engineer, 
who published in 1824 a work of great value, which was 
revised and reissued in 1835. In France the earliest 
attempts at building ventilation occurred about 1840 in 
connection with a Paris hospital, in fact all the earliest 
attempts at ventilation in France were in connection with 
hospital] buildings. 

The subject of ventilation in the United States began 
to receive consideration about 1849 when the Committee 
on Public Buildings of the House of Representatives in 
the State of Massachusetts reported upon the ventilation 
of Representatives’ Hall, a second report being made 
early the year following. 

In 1866 a report was made upon the ventilation of the 
Halls of Congress, followed by other similar reports on 
the ventilation of the House of Representatives, 

It was not until about 1862 to 1864 that the amount of 
air really required for ventilation was correctly deter- 
mined, this being developed as the result of the work of 
the Army Sanitary Commission in connection with an 
investigation into the Sanitary condition of the English 
army during the Crimean war. 

Dr. Parkes in his manual of Hygiene stated in 1864 
that 2,000 cubic feet of air per hour per occupant in a 
room should be furnished, which coincides with the aver- 
age present practice. 
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lhe earliest literature Upon the subject of real interest 


appeared about 1815 Among the ear! 


Mest author ities of 


value are Thomas Tredgold, already referred to; E, 


Peclet, 1854 and 1861, and M. Pettenkofer, 1858 \1 


the later authorities of value should be mentioned Wm 


Baldwin's books on steam and hot water heating. 


etc 


and Professor Carpenter’s « Principles of Heating and 


Ventilation.” One of the most convenient books upon 
heating will be found to be ‘Steam Heating" by Wm 
G. Snow, while fora very complete and general history 


and discussion of the subject « Ventilatin 


£ and Heatin; 


g, 
by Dr. John S. Billings, will be found most interestin, 


Among the most valuable contributions to the develop 


ment of this science will be found to be the transactions 


of the American Society of Heating and Ve; lating 
Engineers, which record many valuable tables, test 
discussions. There are a number of current magazines 


treating more or less extensively of this subject, 


Which might be mentioned the « Heating and \ entil 
Magazine” treating of heating and ventilating 
clusively, and the ‘ Sheet Metal Worker ” 


to this subject. 


WOTk ex 


devoted large ly 


The necessity for providing artificial] heat during th 


fall, winter, and spring of the year 1S apparent, a lack of 


heat ora surplus thereof Involving discomfort, and both 


Ll 


alike endangering health. In the case of hospital warm 
ing especially is it most desirable that the temperature 


should be kept as nearly uniform as possible 

The value of ventilation is still too little 
€ven in hospital work The word ‘appreciated ’ 
advisedly as it is more a lack of 


Ty? “Any, tad 
“ppreciated 


S used 


appreciation than a 


matter of real ignoran e. It is not uncommon to find a 


member or members of a building committee, and 


and even 


an architect, willing to sacrifice the ventilation of 


a hos 


pital building to save money with which to secure archi 


i)l 


tectural effect. more space, or other equipment. Src ha 
committee or such an architect fails to realize that a 
hospital Without adequate ventilation is little better than 


a hospital without medicine, and fails to realize also that 


a hospital Properly ventilated wil] reduce the averag: 


number of days required to effect a cure from twenty 
five per cent to forty per cent. greatly increase the per 
centage of cures, and increase the Capacity of t] 
hospital in Proportion to the lessened number of 
required to effect a cure. 

At the S. R. Smith Infirmary at staten Island a con 


parison was made in two wards of the same natur 


re, Con 


taining the same class of patients. in Which case it wa: 
found that in the ward Without ventilation an average of 
sixteen days was required to effect a cure, while in the 


ventilated wards the average was ten days In the 
Dublin Lying-In Hospital the death rate under old con 


ditions reached hity per cent of those born. while for 


equal period with Improved sanitary conditions the death 
rate fell to five per cent. It has been reported that in 


Boston City Hospital the 


death rate changed under the 
improved conditions from forty-four per cent to +} rte 
J | 
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twenty-three compounds which are thrown off during respiration A 
f ( othe i } the o ypren 1s ¢ ential to life and is contained in the air, 
oO at the d seem to there must be a sufficient amount of tresh air supplied to 
‘ \ table venti rive the necessary oxyyen 
‘ Because a room 1s larve and contains a larve amount of 
{ ‘ poi the mat air for each occupant does not lessen the Importance of 
i fore, be we to consider ventilation if the room is to be occupied forany considet ’ 
iw air and the part which ible length of time, for the air within the room will soon 
become vitiated and must be removed and replaced Ina 
ite as ftollo room containing 1,000 cubic feet of air, per occupant, le 
than one hour is required to so impoverish the air that it 
will contain twelve parts of carbonic acid yas in 10,000 
' parts of airif no fresh air is supplied A lack in the sup 
ply of fresh air brings about a diminished amount of oxy 
I gen and an increased amount of carbonic acid yas; that 
is, it lessens the upbuilding elements while increasing the 
‘ ferent localitu but : 
destructive forces. Physical energy is a direct result of 
\ ef i ire apt to bein the reatel . 
oxidization of carbon within the body, and mental energy 
\ ‘ \ i ile! ipol which maaay be ; 
is quite as dependent as physical energy upon the sup 
itter met ‘ forming tout per cent of the : rx 
ply of pure au Che withdrawal of a quantity of oxygen 
f { hye Lhere i be other ine found in 
' from the air equal to one five-hundredth of its volume 
thie t the re ou considered as local impuri : ; 
reduces the luminosity of a candle light one twentieth 
e 1 iso a ertain spe ull wtive form oft 
and the vital energy of the human being sutfers quite as 
ille ‘ in an if vhich it is ditheult to 
much 
A standard temperature of 70° for an occupied room is 
| rit wclanye the composition of ‘ 
generally accepted, and there is no reason why there 
i DD t¢ i follow : 
; should not be an equal insistence upon a standard as to 
{ | the quality of air, for there is no difhiculty in determining 
: the proper quality of the air to be breathed or in procur 
\ 
ing such ait 
Che following paragraph is quoted from Professor 
he i lance of a renewal of the air to supply more Carpenter's book 
ind. also of bringin tbout the removal of the The breathing of impoverished air results of neces 
' { ts prod of respiration and emana sity in the dulling of the vital fire in the body and 
mn the body as indicated by the carbonic acid gas the keen edge of intellect It means a weakened body 
{ ly \ een | noting the change in) and a dulled mind A lowered vitality of the body, 
thie f the a \ discharged trom the besides exposing it to an increased liability to communi 
cated, contracted, or constitutional disease, also impairs 
\ ( n from the above the nitrogen forms the its effectiveness as a vital mechanism. ‘The aggregate of 
, i atmosphere { is practically inert in the physical and mental vitality lost through ignorance o1 
( f ce ona espiration, excepting so far indifferent regard, and even culpable disregard of the 
wat and renders the oxyyven le exact and delicate dependence of the activities of body 
() ‘ ‘ e recent discovery, may and mind on the maintenance of a normal, including 
' ‘ ' ‘au en he solid matter atmospheric environment, surpasses all common concep 
' \ the a will be referred to later tion or belief Chat air quality is fully as important as 
’ food quality in the production of vital energy is aconcep 
\ vh the n t interest in a tion which has yet to be borne in upon the public, if not 
é ) tilati ire carbonic acid the professional belief and conscience.” 
k ' ‘ inal é yvwen, the latter bein Ihe air supply should be as carefully considered in the 
\ t ‘ \ to the burning of a selection of a home, school, or hospital as the question of 
ena ‘ food supply Che evil ettects of long-continued breath 
\ \ mit out nh extinguisher which will ing impure air are not such as to attract immediate 
\ ‘ isin thea ind like notice unless the impurity is great or the condition as to 
livat \ e body arrested if temperature and moisture are such as to produce imme 
\ \ ithe air is unduly in diate discomfort The injury intlicted upon the system 
Xyyven is stopped or seriously by breathing air deticient in oxygen or otherwise con 
taminated is only noticeable after a lapse of time and is 
x tha er the air which of the then more often assigned to other causes By careful 
ei It is essential and long-continued study the bad effects of breathing 
ot and ventilat work, being the active foul air have been fully demonstrated, demonstrated be 
ancl im the ir processes which yond dispute, by comparing the results of the occupancy 
\ s where it acts upon the of well ventilated and poorly ventilated prisons, ships, 
ark rities in the blood, forming chemical barracks, hospitals, ete, 
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Ventilation in a hospital is of greater importance than 


elsewhere for the reason that the patients therein are 


in a weakened, exhausted, and enervated condition and 
are, therefore, espe ially susceptible to the effects ol 


Shocks due 


1m- 


pure air or unsanitary surroundings to 


accidents, or a collapse sometimes attending 


the 


le to lack of proper surroundings 


erations, reduce vitality and render the patient unl 


The 


appar- 


usually susceptib 


vital resistance 15 diminished or in some cases 


ently lost, making necessary the most helpful of sanitary 
conditions. 


The liability of the spread of disease by contagion OT 


infection 1S greatly increased by insuthcient ventilation. 


Diseases of the respiratory tract are espec ially aggravated 


by defective ventilation. 
The demand for proper ventilation would seem to be 


part of a general desire for cleanliness. Few of us would 


care to put on underclothing immediately taken from an- 


other person or put into our mouths articles of food and 


drink which have been in other people's mouths, yet we 


take into our lungs W ith but little or no hesitation the air 


that has but just come from other people's mouths and 


lungs or from close contact with their soiled clothing or 


bodies 
The evidence of results obtained in buildings properly 


ventilated 1s constantly reducing the number of those 
¢ hS 


who oppose proper provision for good ventilation in 


Never- 


occur and only very re- 


public buildings and particularly in hospitals. 


theless such cases frequently 


cently has a case occurred where a member of a building 


committee opposed proper ventilation methods because 


the cost of installation seemed great, and it is to be 
regretted that the architect seemed to approve of the 
position of this committeeman for no better apparent 
reason than that he needed the money for use in the 


construction of the building. This committeeman's argu 


ment was that he had no special ventilating system in his 


home, yet the members of his family when sick seemed 


to get well just the same,*entirely neglecting the fact 


that in the case of the hospital there are many sick people 


confined as against the one inthe home, and that the one 


sick person in the home has the constant attention of one 


or more people, while in the case of the hospital there are 


many patients dependent upon the care of comparatively 
few nurses who know nothing about ventilation and give 


no attention thereto. The statement offered does 


not 
prove that the sick one would not have obtained a quicker 
recovery had there been a proper system of ventilation in 
the home, nor does the fact that death did not ensue offer 
proof that another under similar conditions would not have 
died or at least have suffered severely for lack of proper 
The further fact is ov rlooked that 


ventilation. usually 


the entire cubic contents of the house may be considered 


as applied to the patient in the home as against perhaps 


1.000 cubic feet of space per patient in the hospital. 
The further argument was offered that the windows 
No 


windows in 


could be used, thus securing natural ventilation. 


adequate ventilation can be obtained from 


cold weather without subjecting the patient to most dan- 


gerous drafts, as the air obtained therefrom is necessarily 


cold and heavier than the air within the room. 


The statement that money was not available for venti- 
lation might 


just as 


well be applied to the supply of 
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medicines It would be better to ul lize 
construction O1 build a slightly s 
ventilated, which would acco S é ( 
building lacking vent latic 

Complaint that the syst of ’ 
as designed is complicat d is unfortunately true 1 ( 
cases, and the engineer designing a syste! 
plicated and difficult to operate 1s to Ps 
whether the hospital be small or large his, he 
is not a good reason for condemning el 
whole, as a system may be designed tor even ( 
hospital which will be simple and readily operate | 
further statement that the system WwW! ot bi ‘ 
stalled is without value as attecting this matte 


same statement might be ap] lied t 
other equipment ol the hospital, to the shame 


charge. 


If much has been made herein of the importance 
this matter it is because 1t 1s felt that too frequentl ( 
architect, as well as the committeeman, Hicks 4 propel 
appreciation of the importance Ol the subject he 


tect 1s the professional adviser ol the owner al d 


see to it that a thing so vitally affecting the 


nsideratiol 


the building receives proper Cc 


This lack of appreciation Is often the great 


encountered in the design of 


propel vel lati 
It is oftén allied to another difti 
with which to 


sufficient funds 


after satisfying the owner's dem: 


mentation of the building 


Another serious difficulty 1s often found in the 
ingness of architects or owners to grant tt e1 
properly located, for the installation of flu re tel 
or radiators. 

Poor building construction will frequently ve the 
heating engineer In trouble, particularly in the matter « 
loosely fitting windows or window frames ( 


demonstrated by tests that the dift 


dows loosely fitted and windows properly te { 
metal weather stripping 1s such as to permit ol re 
tion in certain cases of as much as twenty-five per c nt 
the radiation surface that would be inst illed if ndow 


were without stripping. 


Too great care ¢ annot be 


rials used in the installation of the heating al d vent 
lating system. This statement is not intenat ( 
warrant to the selection of materials which are ect 
sarily expensive, but inasmuch as the heatu d ve 
tilating system constitutes the working element ol 
building it 1s of special importanct that only good 
rials be used. It 1s bette that less marl le o1 mest é 
be used in the ornamentation of the building, or that I 
space be enclosed, than that the success or lle ¢ 
important part ot the building should be e1 danger 

The warming of a building involves the warmigg | 
the air contained therein, the warming 0! the { 


niture, etc., and the furnishing of suthciel t heat to1 ( 
good the losses through ana about the w ind: 


the walls, and heat losses due to ventilatu 


The ventilation of a building, particular!) 
involves the introduction of a con tant qua 
air, in such a way as to give 4 thorough dist! t 
throughout the building without drafts. 
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(16 candle power) ‘ f 3.000 B.T. per hour 

i We mach O1O | ( i} i! 7 iM) «¢ inale po eT! 

il i HOO | rat perl ind al6 indle powel! 
nce ent ht 1600 ] - cl oul hile a foot, 16 
mdie powell i ligrhit tiate ismuch airasfour adult 

he heatin ellect of electi ht and persons occu 
| i room are ‘ lustrated in a test recently made 
pa theater while on pied Lhe ur entered the build 
ing from the outside at 4 ipasufhicient amount 
of heat trom the duet il ind floors betore entering 
the room to raise it te hat the pointot discharye in the 
cant ind the te nperat re wit further raised to 7O° dur 
its passaye to a point feet above the level of the 
wor ill without the ‘ { ny part of the heating; 
te 
here ire man rehinement ca ition which are 
important in the case of the large work but which are 
ordinarily neylected, as tor instance the increase in vol 
ume of air as it varmed \ssuming that 1,000 cubt 
feet of air at zero deyrees Fah. is taken in through the 
fresh air intake and is raised 120° in passing through 

the heater it olurme increased to approximately l, Oo) 
ne feet \fter reaching the room and becominy dif 

fused it quickly cools to 70°, at wl hits volume becomes 
ipp oximately 1,100 cubs feet It will, therefore, be 
een that the amount of air actuall secured for venti 
iting purposes depends on the point at which it is meas 

ured Ordinarily it 1 perfect] ife to neglect this 
change in volume if the au measured at its lowe 
temperature, excepting in- the adjustment of volume 
dampers applied to individual rooms, in which case such 
corr i may be required as to insure a slight exce 

of ent i urover the air exhausted in order to se re 

i plenum condition in the room which will aid largely in 
revent indrafts through the windows, et 
hie ula ‘ makin uch a correction 1s as 
tollow 


. HITECTS and nee! will be interested in a 
4 uiblication of the 1 neering Experiment Station 


0 e Unive vy of Illinot nh the preperties of brick 
ind o e! cotta blox 1 co yression, as determined 
tre » tal work carries in the materials test 

la itory ‘hae p ) ilio , letin No i. ‘ests 
of Brick Columns and Terra Cotta Block Columns, by 
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I 
Absolute temperature equals 160 plu the number ot ! 
deprees above zero at which the air is measured 
In the case of the air introduced to and exhausted 


from a room the air is usually breathed at approximately 
it may be properly measured 


eth 


/O%, at which temperature 


\ theoretical 


discussion of flues, fans, radiator 


ciencies, and the hundred and one other details involved in 


warming and ventilating engineering may not be under 


taken within the limits of a discussion of this nature, but 
concrete methods with definite rules, formulas, and table 
as will be most frequently required in the practice of such 


enyineering will be given 
The 


similar 


school, and 
The rela 


more to do with 


proper temperature for living rooms, 


rooms is ordinarily considered to be 70 


tive humidity, however, has much com 


fortable temperature than is generally supposed, and this 
With a 
humidity there is no question but what 


the class 


} 


matter will be referred to later proper relative 


a temperature ol 


68° would be better than 70° for of rooms above 


mentioned, and there are many homes and some schools 


in which this, and sometimes less, is maintained as a 


standard In England, with its more humid climate, 60 
For 
riums, where people are inclined to sit 


is the usual standard churches and other audito 


with more or less 


their wraps upon them, a temperature of 62° and some 


times even 60° is quite sufficient, while in gymnasium 


drill halls, ete., a temperature of 60° or less is satisfac 


tory In hospitals the temperature should ordinarily be 


68° to 70°, except in special cases where a less tempera 


ture is desirable, and in such places as operating rooms 


and their connecting rooms, in which a temperature of 
85° is desirable with methods provided for raising this 
to YS" if necessity arises, asin a case of shock to the 
patient 

Certain hot rooms in hot baths are maintained at 160 


to 180 In this connection it is interesting to note that 


while one may enter a room at this temperature, it is 


be 


cause of the more rapid transmission of heat in the case 


impossible to stand water at a temperature over 120 


of the water 

The temperature of occupied rooms should be uniform, 
and the requirements of the Massachusetts statute that 
of more than 3° in the dif 


there shall not be a variation 


ferent parts of a school room is not unreasonable. Indeed 


in hospital work this is more than would be permissible 


Terra Cotta Block Columns. 


Arthur N 


results of 


Dutf A, 


number 


Talbot and Abrams It wives the 


tests of a of piers or short columns 


built under a variety of conditions. Hard and soft bricks 


and blocks were used; and lime mortar, natural cement 


mortar, and lean and rich Portland cement mortar were 


tried The effect of indifferent workmanship was dete1 


Both central and eccentric loadings were used. 


mined 
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In the central loading columns of high-grade building 


brick laid with rich Portland cement mortar carried from 


3 220 to 4.110 pounds per square inch, and the results 
ranged down to 1,360 pounds per square inch for columns 
laid in lime mortar and 7 030 pounds per square inch for 
rich 
cotta block columns Cc a from 


columns of soft br ick laid in mortar. The terra 


2,700 to 3,790 pounds 


fail at 
loads after repeated loading than when a 
single application of the load was used. 


per square inch. The columns were found to 


much lower 
The tests under 
show that the columns resist e 
the 


eccentric load s eccentric load- 
ing well, following closely laws of mechanics of 


materials. 

The fact is brought out clearly that the stronger the 
individual brick block the stronger the masonry, and 
that the strength of the mortar used affects largely the 
resisting strength of the structure. It is also evident 
that the better the individual piece the more import- 
ant it 


Clay 


is to have a mortar of high resisting strength. 


workers and builders will be interested seeing 
how much gain in strength of structure is obtained with 
the higher grade of brick and also in the great advantage 
found in the use of a rich, strong mortar. The effect of 
the attempt to represent hurried or careless workman- 
ship in laying up work was a loss in strength of say, fif- 
teen per cent to twenty-five per cent, a smé iller decrease 
in strength than was expected. The results of these tests 
go to show that wherever good material and workman- 
ship are insured a I higher load may be applied on masonry 
of this kind than is usually permitted. 

The following is a summary of the conclusions arrived 
at as a result of these tests: 

‘Both brick columns and terra cotta block columns 
gave high strengths in all cases where strong mortar and 
care in central 
strength of the brick columns ranged from 3, 


building were used. For loading the 


220 to 4,110 
and the strength of the terra 
from 2,7 


pounds per 
cotta block 


square inch, 


square inch, 


columns 00 to 3,790 pounds per 
the columns having the highest resistance 
not failing at the full capacity of the machine. The effect 
of the strength of the mortar is apparent in the carrying 
capacity the columns; 

fifth 


third 


developed in lower loads were 


found in columns built with one Portland 


mortar 


cement 


than in those with one 


Portland cement 
still lower loads in those with one third natural 
cement mortar, and still lower loads in those having one 
half lime mortar. The effect of the quality of the brick 
is shown in the columns made with inferior brick, which 
carried only 


mortar, 


thirty-one per cent as much as columns 


built with the better grade of brick. 
In the case of the terra cotta columns, the blocks 
which were culled out as somewhat inferior gave a 


column strength perhaps thirty per cent less than the 
columns built with superior blocks. The effect of the 
attempt to represent hurried or careless workmanship in 
two brick columns and in three terra cotta block columns 
was a loss in strength of about fifteen per 


twenty-five per cent, res spectiv ely. 


cent and 

‘The ratio of the strength of the columns to the com- 
sina strength of the individual brick and block is of 
interest. In the well built brick columns loaded cen- 
trally, the ratio of strength of column to compressive 
strength of individual 


brick ranged from 0.31 to 0.37, 
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99 
and in the underburned clay brick column the ratio was 
0.27. Inthe terra cotta block columns with central load- 


ing the ratio of strength of column to that of individual 


block was 0.74 for the incompleted test and 0.83, 0.85 
and 0 89 for the others. 

If..as seems to be the case, the strength of the brick 
or block to resist cross-breaking is an element in determ- 
ining the strength of the built-up column, 


thicker 


a deeper or 


brick would give higher column strength. It is 


possible that this partially accounts for the fact that the 
ratio is found to terra cotta block columns 
brick The the 


ability of individual pieces to resist transverse strength 


be higher for 


than for columns. tests suggest that 
is an important element in the strength of the completed 


column. This suggestion may have an important bear- 
blocks 


high 


ing on the advantageous size of the component 


which may be used in a compression piece where 
strength is desired. 

“The strength of the column is greater than the stre ngtl 
of the mortar cubes in both bloc . 
excepting only the soft brick columns ial 
brick of 
that the strength of individual brick or 


brick and terra cott 


columns, 


had low compressive strength. It is evident 


blocks and the 
strength of the mortar both enter into the resistance ol 


the column. ‘The relative «€ 


fect of the two depends upon 


of the material. It is evident, however, 


that the better 


the character 
the individual piece the more important 
it is to have a mortar of high resisting strength. 

‘The results obtained in applying the load eccent rically 
were found to agree very well with those obtained from 
ordinary analysis. When the amount of eccentricity in 
the application of the oe is known or may be 
closely, 


estimated 
the ability of the column to resist this action 
may be calculated ak closely. 
the results that the 
column on the side of maximum compression is higher 
than that which centrally loaded col 


umns. The higher stress developed with ec centric load- 


It is apparent from 


calculated resisting stress in the 


causes failure in 
ing is probably due to the influence of the 


restraint of 


the less stressed interior portion. The tests made by 
applying and releasing a single load a number of times 
gave failures at loads below those which produced fé 


in similar 


lure 
columns at a single application of the ead 
The phenomenon is common in materials of the nature 

f brick and terra cotta. 

‘It is apparent that the quality of workmanship in 
laying up such columns has an important bearing upon 
the resisting strength. The work of 
is not difficult and requires 


building columns, 
only 
Fuli joints and an even bearing are important, and the 
ordinary workman ought to be able to construct columns 
of high strength. In the 


however, ordinary care. 


tests made on columns inte nde d 


to represent poor or careless workmanship, the decrease 


in strength was not as much as anticipated. However, 


it must be understood that careful and trustworthy work 


is essential and that a few poor joints will naterially 


Wherever 
good workmanship are 


reduce the strength of the structure. 


FOC dd 
and 
strength of 


material insured 


masonry of this kind may be utilized with 
advantage.” 

Copies of the report may be obtained gratis upon appli 
cation to the director, 


Urbana, 


Engineering Experiment Station, 


Illinois. 
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The Housing Problem —III. 


BY GEORGE 


\\ ’E HAVE considered the important features which 
make for healthier living conditions, and they may 
be summarized as follows 

The most healthful conditions are obtained when the 
blocks of tenements are only two rooms deep, divided 


into blocks of units, 


B. FORD, 


As an example, witness the vastly improved condition of 
the neighborhood of the Phipps houses on East Thirty- 
first street in New York. Here within a little over a 
year after the buildings were open for occupancy, the 
neighbors have one and all improved the appearance of 


their houses. Envir 


a 

between which are y onment may be bet- 

open stairs. These 1 kf | . . tered as follows : 
; i > ° ° 

blocks will run north | | By giving more 
hi 

and south, or nearly PARLOS | | | privacy; by making 

| i | ° 

so, and will be sepa k : Fe housekeeping and 

rated by narrow I 5 ge the care of children 
| | . . 

streets If such \] } E HALL | | | easier; by bettering 

Je | a 

conditions are not 1 lJ iF i * | | Sb oe | the conditions under 

, a | |  Weod ; 

obtainable, then the —* 1b ea al Wek which home work 

4 a ro. |] : 

requisites are as fy 7 | Leesll may be carried on; 
| conc " : ' 

follows — | KJ + by bettering sleeping 

, " LIVING ROOM | : es : i 

Interior enclosed | =| heh | conditions; by giving 

courts must not be | : ro BR : | better opportunity 

tolerated. Yards and | || yA for recreation and 
SS ea a i ——s- a . 

open courts must be ! J — =—_ J < LA play, and by making 

sufficiently wide to 5 S ; ; SS the surroundings in 


admit light and sun- 
' FOUR ROOM SUITE, 


| | s : 


c 


LIVING ROOM 





: —— 





ee 
\ . I, a Prin 


| PRIVATER HALL 


and t. SL 


°o 5 Io 5 20 


ooo t oon 


THREE ROOM SUITE. 


Large window in living room ; private vestibule 


PHIPPS HOUSES NO. 1 


2 =o 


every way more 
ANOTHER THREE ROOM SUITE, < * 


cheerful. 
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° ; Ss ee is ___ 20 
eS 


rWwO ROOM SUITE, 


Shower bath and water closet 


NEW VORK. 


’ 


Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect 


light on the shortest day of the year to the ground floor 
windows. Such courts should open south, or within 
forty-five degrees of south. 

Tenements should not be over five stories in height. 

As to the interior, the air should circulate through the 
apartments, from front to back, through all the rooms, 
including the toilets. Circulation of air is necessary in 
winter as well as in summer, the heat coils being so 
arranged as to permit of the warm air being always fresh. 
Dampness should be avoided by attention to the con- 
struction of the exterior walls. 

Good surroundings, clean, well arranged living quar- 
ters must raise the standard of living of tenants, and not 
only that, but they will effect the whole neighborhood. 


Let us take up each of these subjects in turn. 

Privacy. — The important things which interfere with 
privacy from without are noise, sights, and smells. The 
continual din and racket of the streets, of the passing 
teams, of the hawkers, the elevated, street cars, children 
playing in the streets; of the piano across the court, and 
people carousing late at night, and all the thousand and 
one noises in the air shaft or the interior court; these are 
nerve racking at best. Again the sordidness and dirti 
ness of the streets, walls, stairs, and corridors, the refuse 
and garbage lying in heaps; these cannot but have a 
detrimental effect on the tenants. And again, the intol- 
erable odors of the streets with the clouds of dust flying 
all day long, uncollected heaps of garbage, the courts 





THE 


with their accumulated stench of years; these cannot add 
to the comfort of those who are condemned to live in such 
places. All this may be avoided in new districts by sci- 
entific town planning along the lines which we described 
in the second chapter. streets, bordered with trees and 
grass plots, houses two rooms deep, long open yards be- 


tween the rears of the houses (these yards to be planted 
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tion are essential. For bathing of childrena small, sepa 


rate bath in the kitchen is desirable Such has been 


used to good advantage in the Rothschilds tenements in 


Paris, designed by Monsieur Rey xo0od 


For sleeping, a 


} 


circulation of and 


play 


t 
some means must be devised to keep the children off 
the street. 


air is necessary. For exercise 
ot 


This is possible either on root gardens espec- 


aun 
4a 
| 

BASEMENT PLAN. GROUND FLOOR PLAN. rYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 
PHIPPS HOUSES NO. 2, FOR COLORED PEOPLE, WEST 63D STREE r, NEW YORK. 
Whitfield & King, Architects 
and used as playgrounds and small parks); add to this ially arranged for the purpose as in the Phipps houses 
open courts and open stairs and scrupulous cleanlinesson No. 1 in New York, or in a large, planted interior court 


the part of the landlords and very few of the evils men- 
tioned would be possible. 

Inside the apartment it is essential to secure privacy, 
especially for the women, to allow them a chance to re- 
ceive visitors without hav- 


as in the A. T. White tenements in Brooklyn, some o! 
the Boston co-operative houses in Boston, or as in many 
of the most recent German tenements. For play in rainy 
weather it is possible to reserve a large, open space In the 


basement of the tenements, 


ing to do so in the same a eee such space to be made as 
room with the rest of the ath rr tl ai a bright and well ventilated 
family or without passing a a T oe ‘i +f as possible. In all three 
through rooms occupied by ’ hia on eal cases the maximum of sun 
the others. There should | eer tr aan - light is desirable. For 
be privacy in the location 1 schooling, a kindergarten 
of the bath room so that it nicl J ee oe = } in the building is most de 
can be entered without o ra oe r —- a L | sirable, as has been proved 
passing through any of the = r wil coe ad en ge in the Phipps houses No. 1 
living or sleeping roons. | and in many of the Germat 
These points can almost at -y L \ _ tenements. To allow chil- 
always be arranged by a Ba oo Bn 4 dren to go up and down 
little ingenuity in planning. C4 [ ‘ ye stairs easily a lower hand 

CARE OF CHILDREN.— For rail at a convenient height 
the health and care of — ie . for them should be pro- 
babies, clean surroundings, \. T. WHITE TENEMENTS, BROOKLYN vided, and further the 


plenty of warmth, plenty of 


The pioneer model tenements of 
sunlight, and good ventila- 


face open alt 


stairs should be 


to 


America; open stairs; all rooms treads ol 


bowed so as allow a 
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narrower tread next to the rail. This again has been 
inged successfully in the Rothschilds tenements in 
Paris 
HOUSEKEEPING. It is a question whether the kitchen 


should be in the living room or whether there should be 
a small kitchen entirely apart from the living room. 
The cooking, dish-washing, laundering, etc., has to be 
done where the children may be readily watched at the 
same time. The best arrangement for securing this end 


would sem to be a kitchenette leading off of the living 


room, such to open into the latter throughout its whole 


length by folding doors. This has 


worked to good advantage in certain 
of the better modern light-house- 
keeping apartments but it has not 
yet been tried in tenements. For 
cooking, a gas stove has proved pre- 
ferable in New York model tene- 
ments. It does away with all the 
space required for coal and ashes 
with all their attendant dirt. It 
keeps the whole apartment in much 
better condition and in general is 
much easier to handle. It further 
allows the rooms to be much cooler 
in summer. It saves, too, consider- 
able space in flues For the wash 
ing of dishes a white enameled iron 
sink is desirable. The small gal 
vanized iron sinks put in the major- 
ity of tenements in New York are 
anything but convenient or hygienic +> 
or conducive to cleanliness. Wash- 

ing and ironing must be done in the 
apartment, because the mother can 

not absent herself from her children. 

There should be two tubs in the 
kitchenette. These 

tubs should be of white 

enameled earthenware 

like those placed in 

many of the recent ten- | 


ements in New York. pra ~_ ee 
They should be adjacent , if 1 : _ 
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in sweeping and dusting it is desirable that all corners 
should be rounded, those of the walls and ceilings as well 
as those of the floor; that all trim and doors and win- 
dows should be as simple in their moldings as possible. 
‘he floors are preferably of hardwood, also the trim. 
In many foreign tenements dust chutes have been pro- 
vided, leading from the kitchen or back hallway to a 
large receptacle or incinerator in the basement. There 
should be an incinerator anyway in the basement in any 
large group of houses, to take care of the garbage. For 
convenience in table setting there should be a glass- 
doored cupboard in the same room 
as the dining table. This cupboard 
should be as convenient as possible 
to the sink. For chamber work, to 
permit of watching children while it 
is being done, there should be an 
open view across to the living room; 
further the chambers should be con 
venient tothe toilet. Closets should 
have rounded corners and should be 
open on two opposite sides if possi- 
ble with louvres to permit of venti- 
lation of the clothes hanging within. 


For the care of food there should be 


i a larder open to the outer air, either 

a under the window sill of the kitchen 

8 or on a specially constructed interior 

5 shaft, constantly provided with puri- 

: fied fresh air. This latter device is 

— 3 successfully provided for in the 
To ? Rothschilds tenements. 

| _ These are a few of the features 

i ‘ which conduce to the ease and com- 


fort of housekeeping. In practice 
they will readily suggest others. 
They embody little extra expense, 
but will make a very 
material difference in 
the pleasantness of 
family life. 
Home Work.—Many 
tenement dwellers must 
work at home on 


clothes, dresses, flower- 


[= 





to and just beyond the 

sink for the conven- making, etc. The 

ience of using the space ry | mothers must earn 

on their covers in dish- ' ' something. They can- 

washing. For drying not be separated from 

the clothes, steam dri their children. To 
BLOCK PLAN. 


ers may be provided in 


make such home work 


the basement The MODEI TENEMENTS FOR THE CITY AND SUBURBAN HOMES COMPANY, as agreeable as possi- 
. . . NEW YORK, ° . 
majority of housewives . oi a ble, good sanitary condi- 
a 7 .rnest lagg, Architect . nt . 
prefer, however, to dry tions, good ventilation, 
their clothes in the open air. It is not desirable to leave good light, large living room, convenient to the place 


the drying clothes on open lines on the roof, because of 
the dust and smoke and because of the danger of such 
clothes being stolen. In certain recent tenements in 
France and Germany, an open air drying-space has been 
provided onthe roof, such being under cover and divided 
into locker compartments with lattice partitions, with 
louvres and dust screens about the exterior. They have 
worked well and have not proved costly. For cleanliness 


where cooking is going on, good light at night, with gas 
fixtures in the center of the room; all these features 
are essential. 

SLEEPING ARRANGEMENTS.— For healthfulness and com- 
fort in sleeping a means for adequate ventilation must be 
provided. The windows should extend from the floor to 
the ceiling, with a means of opening them at top and 
bottom. If possible there should be sunlight in the 


Ye 


be 
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room during the day. The walls 
should be painted, corners rounded, 
and everything should be done 


which would make the room more 


sanitary. ‘The room should be large 
enough to provide as an absolute 


minimum four hundred cubic feet 


of air space to each individua 


1 
sleeping therein The sleeping 
rooms should be near the toilet 
In order to keep the younger 
members of the family at home 
evenings, it is advantageous to have 
there features which will attract 
them. In certain recent German 
and French tenements in a park- 
like yard behind the houses, there 
have been provided cafés, restaur- 
ants, club rooms, billiard rooms, 
libraries, and in the open air, seats, 
fountains, a place for a band to 
play, a place for small entertain- 
ments to be given, and about it all 
a charming landscape setting. This, 


fora comparatively small cost, has 


ryPICA Oo} 
added immensely to the attractive- FOI ' ' 
ness of the houses. COMPANY, EA 

Further, the city parks and rREI 
squares and playgrounds should all at : a 
be as acc essible as possible. People 


must have a place for relaxation after the day's work. 
If they cannot have it at home, they will go elsewhere 
to find it. Hence the desirability from the family stand- 
point, of making the home surroundings attractive. 


Cheerfulness is the one thing which t 


1e majority of 
city tenements lack. They are in most cases unutterably 
dingy and gloomy. This is bound to have a material 
effect on the physical and moral nature of the tenement 
dwellers. How can it be 
avoided ? 
Openness. — There should be 
no interior courts. Exterior 
courts to be as wide as possible. 
Windows should be large and 
airy, opening on to balconies as 
‘in certain recent French and 
German tenements. The rooms 
should not be too long in pro- 
portion to their width. Rows of 
houses two rooms deep on the 
north and south plan, above de- 
scribed, will give a maximum 
openness. 
CoLtor. — The colors both of 
the exterior and the interior of 
the tenement should be light 
and warm in tone. Dinginess Y 
should be avoided in every pos- 
sible way. The people them- 
selves demand light colors in 
their rooms. Abroad, it is the 


PLAN Ol rYPICAI I 


custom to repaint the plaster of '-ENEMENTS, HESTI 


the exterior walls every year or Ernest Flagg 


’ 
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SO, Val the cok tre yea { 
vear and fron ouse Oo } ‘ 
| S es oreat cle ( ariety 
> ak \ A Ve 
ind charm to the street 
\ HIT! RA LINE he 
1 
irrack typ¢ of tenement SO ( 
not n America and forme! 
(;,ermany, ana tne nstit ( t 
ty pe of tenement sho ( » ¢ 
ty] tel l 
| ] lit 
avol1act Ihe SKY ¢ Sno ( t 


broken and the street line sh 


not e continuous for more that 
one hundred feet without a break 
Attention to this feature meal 

little add tion il cost but means a 
oreat deal in the possible Cl 


NATURAL SURROUNDIN (ir 
ing things, especially trees, are 
purifiers of the atmosph«e re They 


add immensely to the pleasantness 


of surroundings. Their cost 1s the 
minimum In every Way possible, 


use should be made of trees, 


shrubs, lawns, tlowers, vines, win 
1ODt Lt EMENTI 

.N onl dow boxes, plants, anything which 
ST ND 61 will bring nature into the decora 

RK tive scheme of the dwellings 
ORIENTATION Each room 

Al t Pe si 
should be considered in itself as to 
what is its most desirabie exposure. ractically none 
of the rooms should face north exclusively Sunlight 
is essential for che erfulness his avoidance of a north 


ern exposure may be obtained by the north and sout] 
plan which we have already described. 

In case this street plan 1s impossible, all courts shoul 
be made to open out and as nearly south as possible, 
thereby bringing sunlight into the maximum number of 

rooms. 
These features will add greatly 
to the general happiness and 


well-being of the tenant, anda 


g 
like the matters previously de 
scribed, will make a happy 
family life mu h more possi! le 
The conditions and arrange 
ments which make for ideal ten 
ements from the standpoint of 
comfort and the bettering 0! 
family life are similar to those 
which seem to work the best 


from the standpoint ot! safety 


ti ne : i 
and_ health. [This shows the 
necessity of scientine city plan 
1 

ning, how, if we are going to 
give the working people those 
4s<re i 14 ieh ar +} 

living conditions which are thei! 


right, we must lay out a com 


a 


prehensive plan for the whole 
future of the tenement districts 
This has not yet been done 1n 
FLOOR O| Fr. BISHO! . edt : 
America [he agitation for it 


STREET, NEW YORK. 


Architect is strong, and within a compara 
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tively short time there is going to 
be a demand for such comprehen 


it % 


plans For such we must 
be prepared with a reasonable and 
adequate solution. I believe that 
with certain modifications depend- 


ing on the peculiarities of each in- 
dividual problem, the typical north 
and south plan as worked out by 
Monsieur Key, of Paris, will solve 
this problem I believe that it will 


make homes out of what have pre- 


viously been mere shelters from the 
elements It will attract rather 
than repel the working members of 
the families. The fathers, sons, and 
daughters who have been away dur 
ing the day will feel more inclined 
to stay at home evenings. Family 
life will be happier and more genu- 
ine It will breed better citizens, it 
will make more efficient workers, 
and men better suited to deal with 
the problems of government and of 


life. It will create not Beings, but 
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Editorial Comment 


Miscellany. 


g THIS issue we begin the 
articles, treating of warmin 
pared by Mr. D. D. Kimball, a mem! 


can Society of Heating and 


gineers of New York and Boston. 
While written with special 


hospital buildings, these 
articles cover briefly the 
history and literature of 
ventilating work, the diffi- 
culties and forces involved 
in this field of engineering, 
and, particularly, the value 
and importance of ventila- 
tion, especially in hospital 
buildings. 

Warming and ventilating 
are differentiated, and their 
close association is ex- 
plained ; the composition of 
the air and its part in ven- 
tilating work is made plain; 
and the volume of air re- 
quired to maintain definite 
standards of ventilation is 
given; proper standards of 
warming and ventilation 
are set forth, and the vari- 
ous systems commonly 
used are described, the fit- 


ness of each for different 


classes of buildings bein 
discussed. <A _ series o 
formulas is given covering 
that part of the work by 
means of which the size of 
radiators, boilers, chimneys, 
pipes, flues, ducts, and 
other details may be de- 
termined. 


In a series of articles of 


this nature, it is not possible to cover the entire field of 
ventilating engineering, or to discuss the theory of tl 
work, but sufficient details are given to enable one gen- 
erally familiar with the practices of the trade, to design 
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Ventilatin: 
of the Richard D. Kimball Company, 





. hy rednuci 
per cent, by reaucin 


ana proved 





r, their purpose will have 


} 13 } 
been acnieved. 


POWER 


ision of the United States Su 


- of Boston, has an application 


building 124 feet high, it uphold 





DETAILS FOR SCHOOLHOUSE, 


Conklhit 


absolutely the 
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t f é S ( 
( ar ¢ ( 
( 1 ss 
| ible to co ¢ the 
t of the value I ent 
) } oj c et t 
tALION, ana ¥Y € ) lla 
proot therefor, as well ast 


be able to decide on the best 


1 . 
system to e used for the 


tects app eciate the Tac 
that thorough ventilation 
Will increase the cCapacilLly 
ft a hospital Dulidading tron 
t\ 


twenty-five per cent to forty 


t that 
rtoth 
¥Y to thal 


extent the average number 


of days required for a cure 


It is hoped that this and 
similat statements made 


} } 


in these papers 


will lead the architect to 


insist that this vital feature 


ofa building shall be con- 
sidered by his clients quite 
as_important as the bud 


1 


1g@’s arrangement or its 


ornamentation. 


The architect's position 


as professional adviser to 


his client assumes a certain 
familiarity with anything 
which so vitally affects the 
success of the enterprise, 
and if these articles assist 


\ 


LIMIT BUILDINGS 


“HE dex 


i 


Court in the case of Francis 


in the country where sky 


scrapers are erected or contemplated. In 


commissioners in tneir re 


a permit to Mr. Welch to 


Ss t ‘ 
right of a state, under its 
to limit the height of build 
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of a city without offering 
compensation to props rty 
owners 

An act of the Massachu- 
setts legislature, passed in 
1904, divided the city of 
Boston into two sections, 
business and residential. 
and limited the height of 
buildings in the former to 
125 feet and in the latter to 
sO feet. Theland on which 
Mr. Welch desired to erect 
his building was in the resi 
dential section, and the 
application was refused by 
the building commissioner. 
Appeal was then made from 
the commissioner to the 
Board of Appeal on the 
ground that the acts of 
the former were unconsti- 
tutional. The board sup- 
ported the commissioner, and the case was taken to the 
courts. The decision supports that of all the previous 
tribunals. 

The case was the first that has come before the Su- 
preme Court on the question of building restriction, and 
its decision is of wide import. 

The contention of Welch was that the law was uncon- 
stitutional, being unelastic, 





SMALL STORE BUILDIN¢ f If tl wil ° 
' . : ee. 1€ privilege is re- 
ont of terra cotta made by Northwestern Terra Cotta Company I = 
Marshall & Fox, Architect 


the value of the lease in 
1902, $18,000 for the loss 
of decorations and other 
improvements unfit for use 
elsewhere, and the balance 
for interest losses. If the 
judgment holds, there wil] 
no doubt be a change in the 
wording of future leases in 
New York, for the covenant 
has customarily been to 
permit the tenant ‘to 
peacefully and quietly enjoy 
the property,” etc. 

The decision also affects 
innumerable other proper- 
ties, the improvement of 
which includes vault ac- 
commodation obtained by 
the payment of a_ small 
i, CHICAGO. 
vokable, there must hence- 
forth be economy in sub- 
terranean equipment and furnishing. 

eect sce 
\ 71TH considerable spirit Baltimore rejects the pro- 
/ posal of the Pennsylvania Railroad to build a new 
Station in the city which will cost only half a million. 
Pointing to Washington's magnificent new structure, it 
demands a grand union Station commensurate with the 


importance of Baltimore 





and hence unreasonable and 
not a proper exercise of the 
State police power. The 
Supreme Court, however, 
held that’ the law was 
reasonable and properly in 
the interest of the public 
health and safety. 





| AMAGES were 
awarled a tenant for 
the loss of vault privileges 








and its future needs. Until 
this be assured there is talk 
of withholding concessions 
descried by the railroads. 
The art commission, whose 
opinion of the plans will 
have influence, includes 
among prominent citizens, 
architects Douglas H. 
Thomas, Jr., Josias Pen- 
nington, and Joseph Evans 


Sperry. 
under the pavement by the SCHOOLHOUSE, ROSELLE PARK, N., J. a 
United States Circuit Court a SF Sete cette ReBew tien sunll ane Van einetag “THE Twelfth Compe- 
in New York a few weeks ieee rae vn eyed ep irony sing | tition of the John 
ago, but the case is to be " Plerce & Bick rd, Architects Stewardson Memorial 


taken to the United States 
Court of Appeals. The Pabst Brewing Company, having 
leased from Charles Thorley a building that stood at the 
southerly end of the triangle now occupied by the Times 
Building, made a considerable outlay in fitting up the 
sub-surface space as a rath- 
Skeller. In 1904 the city 
revoked the vault privilege 
as the space was needed for 
the subway. 

The Pabst Company va 
cated the property and 
brought suit. The judg- 
ment just awarded 
amounted to $88,830 and 


DETAIL BY EAMES &« 
was based on $45,000 for 





Scholarship in Architecture 
has been awarded by the managing committee to Grant 
Miles Simon, an undergraduate of the school of architec- 
ture at the University of Pennsylvania. Five mentions 
were awarded, all to members of the University school of 
architecture or its atelier, 
as follows: First, Lucius 
Read White; second, Roy 
Childs Jones; third, Charles 
L. Bolton; fourth, George 
S. Koyl; fifth, Earl F., 
Bankes. The jury con- 
sisted of Messrs. Edward 
L. Tilton, Robert D. Kohn. 
YOUNG, ARCHITECTS. John Mead Howells, and 


Winkle Terra Cotta Company, Makers John V. Van Pelt, all of 
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New York. The 





Stewardson Schol- 
arship grants $1,000 
for a year’s travel 
and study in Eu- 
rope. It is open for 
competition to any 
person under thirty 
years of age who 
has studied or prac- 
tised architecture in 
the state of Penn- 
sylvania for at least 
one year preceding 
the date of the final 
examination. In 
this year’s competi- 
tion thirty-one (31) 
designs were en- 
tered from four 
ateliers (Pittsburg, 
Wilkes-Barre, T 
Square Club, and 
the University 
Atelier in Philadel- 
phia) and from the 


ture, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


()* APRIL 
28th unusual 


honors were paid 





to the memory of 
Major Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant, the French engineer who, under the 
authority of George Washington, laid out the city of 
Washington. Having been disinterred from its resting- 
place on Digges Farm, in Maryland, the body was taken 
to the Capitol at Washington under military escort, and 
there, in the rotunda which forms the center of his plan 
for the city, it lay 
in state while Vice- 
president Sherman 
and Ambassador 
Jusserand paid 
tribute to his mem- 
ory. In the after- 
noon the body was 
taken under mili- 
tary escort to the 
Arlington National 
Cemetery, where 
religious services 
accompanied its in- 
terment. 





“THE firstannual 

exhibition of 
the Minneapolis 
Architectural Club 
was held in the gal- 
leries of the Build- 





OLIVER BUILDING 


Exterior of dull cream enameled terra cotté 
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logue was made 
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(see trations 11 


“THE building is 
120 feet by 169 


eet, ten stories and 


basement. ‘Thecost 
io Ay 
was 2t'2 cents pel 
cubic foot, meas 
ured fron verage 
s 
] + 
rooting level to 


The building 1S 
equipped with three 
250 horse power 
water-tube boilers; 
three generators; 


ice making and re- 


PITTSBURG, PA 
sl frigeration plant 
« Atl b ( ) a 4 
Avobtiacts four plunger eleva 
tors; complete ven- 
tilating plant; artesian well; pumping plant, etc. 


There is a ball room and convention hall 


1 \ 
on the ninth 


floor, and servant's quarters and laundry on the tenth 


floor. 
Every room has in connection either a complete 
bath room or toilet room with lavatory and wate1 


IN GENERAL 


John Scott & Co 
architects, an 
nounce the removal 
of their offices fron 
the Moffat Building 
to the Ford Build 


ing, Detroit 


desired. 
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dissolved Will 
T. Mills will con 
tinue at the present 


iddress 19 North 


Arthur Dillon, 
Hluweh McLellan, 
ind llenr V hic 
beadel have associ 
ated under the firm 
name of Dillon, 
McLellan & Beadel, 
for the practice of architecture 
New York. 

McLaughlin & Siebert, architects, have 
opened an office in the Wright Building, 
Pittsfield, Mass. Manufacturers’ catalogues 
and samples desired. 


At the annual meeting of the Detroit 
Architectural Club, held April 5th, the fol 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year Dalton R. Wells, president; Oscar 
Gottesleben, vice president Fv. Snyder, 


secretary; |. H. Gustav Steffens, treasurer. 


The annual exhibition of the Washington 
Architectural Club was held in the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art from May 4th to 11th. Com- 
bined with this exhibition was another of 
etchings and colored woodblock prints by 


Baroness Hedwig Lekow. 
The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadel- 
phia is to be enlarged by the erection of a 


sixteen-story addition containing three hun- 
dred and sixty bedrooms. 


At the first annual meeting of the Seattle 


Architectural Club the following officers were elected for 


the ensuing year 
Dy. | Myers, presi- 
dent; J. C. Stanley, 


vice-president; H. 
O Mouldenhour, 
secretary; E. E 


Ziegler, treasurer. 


The old Hotel 
Metropole in New 
York, owned by the 


Coe estate, is to be 
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JETAIL BY LONG, LAM- 
OREAUXN & LON( 
ARCHITECTS 


James Haze 


erected on the site. 
The foundation 
walls of the new 
structure are to be 
made strong enough 
to support the 
weight of twenty 
four additional stor- 
ies if later needed. 
Henry Ives Cobb is 


the architect. 





The New York 
Produce Exchange 
is considering sell- 
ing its propertys 
which contains 
about 70,800 square 
feet and is valued 
at 86,000,000, Only 
a small proportion 


of thisareaisneeded 


Offices 1123 Broadway, by the Exchange for its own use ; and with the money 


received from a sale, therefore, it is proposed 
to build, for about $1,000,000, a new ex 
change building fronting Broad street. The 
remaining $5,000,000 will be held or dis 


bursed among the members. 


Another well-known hotel in New York 
that is to give way to the march of improve 
ments is the Belvedere, a German hostelry 
on Fourth avenue. <A sky-scraper isto take 
its place, as was the case witb its neighbor, 
the Florence House, on the opposite side of 
Fourth avenue. 


The New York State Commission in 
Lunacy and the Board of Managers of the 
Long Island State Hospital have bought 548 
acres of ground at Greenvale, Long Island 
for $412,000. This property will be used 
for the establishment of the newly planned 
Long Island State Hospital and is intended 
for patients committed from Brooklyn. 


M. J. G. Crosset Montagne, a well-to-do 
French architect, was the passenger in the 


automobile taxicab which was run down by 


n Hyde’s automobile at the intersection of 


the rue Rocher and 











torn down and a 
° McG REGO! 
SIx-story hreproot 


Iwith Ir 


business building 


MI 


Bads 


MORIAL HOME, CLEVEI 
ur Pike ucle vy Ludow 


AND, OHIO. 


ley & Nickla Architects 


the rue Vienne in 
Paris, on October 
29th, and asa result 
of which Mr. Hyde 
has just been sen- 
tenced to prison for 
one month. 


The Shuberts are 
to build new 
theaters in Minne 
apolis and St. Paul. 


Tracy, Swartwout 
& Litchfield, of New 
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York, won the competi- 
tion for the new Post Office 
and Federal Building at 
Denver. There were six- 
teen competitors. The 
official cost of the build 


ing is put at $1,500,000 


The architectural terra 
cotta used in the Hotel 
Secor, Toledo, George 5S. 
Mills, architect, illustrated 
in the plate forms of this 
issue, was furnished by 
the Atlantic Terra Cotta 
Company. Theterra cotta 
for the church at Chatta 
nooga, McKim, Mead & 
White, architects, is being 
furnished by the Atlanta 
Terra Cotta Company. 


S. B. Dobbs, of Phila- 
delphia, will supply the 
light gray impervious brick 


DETAIL BY HELMLE & HU- which is to be used for 


BERTY, ARCHITECTS. . E ke . 
, ; the interior of the im- 
South Amboy Terra Cotta Cor Sails hich ; 
pany, Makers mense building which is 
being erected in Philadel 

a 

phia for the Curtis Publishing Company, Edgar V. Seeler, 
architect. These bricks will take the place of the usual 


WANTED —EXPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER, THO] 
OUGHLY COMPETENT, IN GENERAL SPECIFICATION WORK. 
ALBERT KAHN, ARCHITECT, Derroir, MICH. 


ARCHITECTS — Do you NEED HELP? HAVE GOOD MEN ON 


MY LIST. 
WANTED: DRAFTSMEN AND DESIGNERS FOR GOOD POSITIONS 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. lt NOW EMPLOYED WILI 


ASSIST YOI lO BETTER YOURSELF, ONLY WITH WRITTEN CON- 


SENT OF YOUR PRESENT EMPLOYER. 


AM ONLY REGISTRAR WHO PLACES HIGH GRADE TECH 


NICAL MEN EXCLUSIVELY. No ADVANCE, 


FEES REASONABLE. 
Leo A. PrreiRA, 6 East Mapison Sr., 


CHICAGO. 


FOR SALE 


Large Brick Plant and Clay Beds at Clayville, 
New Jersey. Plant equipped with Engines, 
Boilers, Brick Machine, Pulp Mill, Repress 
Machines, etc., etc. Is located on the main 
line West Jersey & Seashore R. R. on a 12 
acre plot. There are 110 acres of good buff 
clay, white sand and gravel situated about a 
mile from the R. R. main line connected with 
a switch from main line. Any further par- 
ticulars may be had by addressing The Clay- 


ville Mining & Brick Co., 1611 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





LLOQ 


piastered 
walls. Thisis 
oneof the lat 


est contractS 


I Clay 
bricks, made 


by the Iron 
l 


Company, of 
Columbus, 


Ohio, and fur 





nished by © 
; ; : METAI y SCHWART 
W. Ketcham, : 

AR rEC1 
Philadelphia, 
were used in 


the Eagles’ Building, Camden, N. ]., Tl 


| on C} 
man & Molitor, architects, illustrate the I 
of this issue 
Hydraulic-press brick—impervious gray—will be used 
in the new Hermitage Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. Cat 
penter, Blair & Gould, of New York 


, architects 


Dark red wire-cut bricks, made 
‘ 


the Western B1 


used in the house at M 


1 


Company, of Danville, Ill., were 


waukee, Kirchhoff & 


Rose, architects, illustrated in tl 


plate forms of this issue 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


rHE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
traini In Aa FOUR YEAR COURSE leading to the devree « . 
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“STUDIO YEAR BOOK 1909” 


Contains many illustrations showing the recent 
development in the decorative and the applied arts 
Especially of interest to the interior decoration of 


the house. Showing suggestions for 


INTERIORS STAINED GLASS 
MANTELS FIXTURES 


RUGS FABRICS, ETC. 


Size, 1134 x 8's, bound in green Buckram. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of $3.25. 


Importer, Dealer 205 Caxton Building 
Books on Architecture M. A. VINSON Cleveland, Ohio 
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COMPETITION FOR A BRICK HOUSE. 


Cost not to Exceed $10,000. 


FIRST PRIZE, $500. THIRD PRIZE, $150. 
SECOND PRIZE, $250. FOURTH PRIZE, $100. 
MENTIONS. 


PROGRAM. 








HE é ] ‘ h il t of bri Pr es, verandas, or piazzas may be in part or wholly 
| st ’ ( iting — equipment complete; plumbing — 
di ture iS | and electric wit th fixtures, is not to exceed $10,000 
LD ns nie n the opinion of the yca | e which we ] cost more than the amot t named 
t exer \ t be sidere 
Phe ins ( de accommodations f¢ 1 familys e—three adults and two children—and at 
least one s¢ l Chere eS I estrict s as to size, shape, « stvle of house — except the cost — nor the 
e, shape, o1 tio lot 
rt ir object of this Competition is to obtain designs fora BRICK HOUSE of It 
sp | that the treatment of the exterior shall show the possibilities in obtain 
restrained effects by the use of bond and jointing and pattern The BRICK HOUSE is ricl and 
the material, whether considered from the esthetic or the practical standpoint, meets in the fullest measure 
the demand t upon it. Te mmarize ;— the Competition calls for A CHARMING BRICK HOUSE 


OF MODERATE COS 


CONSTRUCTION. 





lhe methods usually employed in the construction of brick walls may be followed, éxcept that the walls 

ire to be wholly of 1 ind of ficient thickness to safely carry the load. The program does not call fora 

fireproof ‘ i gh that f f construction is not objected to The choice of brick is left to the 
de ne 

DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 

On one sheet a pen and ink perspective, without wash or color, drawn at a scale of four feet to the inch 

Also plans of first and second floors at a scale of eight feet to the inch In connection with the plan of the 

rst floor show as much he arrangement of the lot in the immediate vicinity of the house as space will 


On another sheet, at the top, the front elevation drawn at a scale of eight feet to the inch,—and below 





t 


di ly show the briekwork and the special features of the 
lesign, — drawn at half inch scale in black ink without wash or color. Sections shown are to be cross-hatched 
in such manner as to clearly indicate the material, and floor plans are to be blocked in solid 








The size of each sheet is to be exactly 24 inches by 18 inches. Strong border lines are to be drawn on 
both sheets one inch from edges, giving a space inside 
not to be mounted 


Each set of drawings is to be signed by a wom de plume or device, and accompanying sam 


iltthough reasonable care 


1S ame is to be a sealed 
envelope with the zom de plume on the exterior and containing the true name and address of the contestant 
The drawings are to be delivered flat, or rolled (packaged so as to prevent creasing or crushing), at the 
office of THe BrickpuILpER, 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass., on or before Sept. 15, 1909. 
Drawings submitted in this Competition are at owner's risk from time they are sent until returned 


ised in their handling and keeping 
‘ee or five well-known members of the architectural profession 
In making the award the jury will take into account the fitness of the d 


material employed; the f the design as shown by details to the practical constructive 
ments, and the excell 


The de Signs W ill be 





LI\ 


Drawings which do n requirements of the program will not be considered 


yperty of THE BRICKBUILDER, and the ri 





The prize drawinys a the proj ght is reserved to pub 
lish or exhibit any or all The full name and address of the architect will be given in connectior 
W each design | é ho wish their drawings returned, except the prize drawings, may have 
+} 1) n im t 

é ) t OsSI11 


Opes ¢ ontaining their names ten cents in stamps 


For the design placed first there will be given a prize of $500. 
For the design placed second a prize of $250. 

For the design placed third a prize of $150. 

For the design placed fourth a prize of $100. 


This Competition is open to everyone. 





mention drawings will be published in THE BrRICKBUILDER 





le the border lines 22 inches by 16 inches The sheets are 


lesign in an artistic sense to the 
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